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CLASSICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Introduction 


It is fitting, perhaps, that these notes on the teaching of Classics 
should begin with a brief reassertion of the claims of Latin and Greek 
to a place in the modern educational system. Few, even in this age, 
would deny that, if the curriculum is to be properly balanced, it must 
contain not only scientific and technical studies but also a just 
proportion of humanistic elements. Among humanistic subjects 
themselves there must, at some point in school life, be a selection 
based on the aims of the pupil and upon individual interest and ability. 
When the time comes for making a choice, the study of Latin, perhaps 
later of Greek, becomes one of several possibilities. What then 
have the Classics to offer and what makes them worthy of study? 
The theme is so wide that only a few of the more obvious considerations 
can be set down here. 

For the literary-minded pupil, who may be expected to continue 
Latin or Greek or both for a reasonable period, the supreme advantage 
surely is that he is opening for himself the direct way to the study of 
two very great literatures. Не may eventually fit himself to enjoy 
at first-hand works among the best that have ever been written in 
philosophy, history, oratory, and many kinds of poetry; works of 
interest not only for their intrinsic worth but also, in any comparative 
study, as the prototypes and exemplars from which so much of 
European literature has developed. Moreover, in the process of 
making acquaintance with Latin and Greek authors, he can scarcely 
escape contact with the arts of sculpture and architecture, which the 
Greeks and the Romans brought to so high a pitch of perfection. On 
the literary and aesthetic side it is a splendid prospect that opens. 
'The advantages to be gained are not lightly won. Much hard and 
exacting toil must be undertaken, but perseverance in the task brings 
large rewards to all who value nobility of thought and beauty of 
language. à 

Not all pupils, however, have great natural capacity for literary and 
aesthetic appreciation. It must be added, therefore, that the study of 
the classics offers advantages of another sort in which few cannot share. 
It may not now be permissible to argue from the doctrine of transfer of 
training that, because a pupil must cultivate orderly and logical habits 
of thought in dealing with Latin, he will necessarily acquire the 
capacity to apply such habits successfully in other situations. But at all 
events, he cannot go far in Latin without discovering that there are 
principles of word and sentence order on which clarity and effectiveness 
of expression depend. In addition, if there is, as there should be, 
close co-ordination between his Latin and his English studies, much 
of what he learns in Latin will be of great assistance to his work in 
formal English. › 
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In the field of vocabulary, too, the pupil will gain much. He will 
find that translation from Latin and Greek primarily imposes shape; 
order, and discipline upon his expression in English and ultimately 
greatly extends and enriches its range. Moreover, though it cannot 
justly be asserted that it is impossible to have a good working knowledge 
of English words without learning Latin, a sound training in Latin will 
render the pupil much more sensitive to many of the niceties of meaning 
in his mother tongue. Lastly, a classical training will be of benefit 
to him in those scientific studies in which terms of purely classical 
origin are employed. He will usually understand at once what these 
terms signify, and will remember and use them with greater ease and 
certainty than he would otherwise be able to do. 

There are many spheres other than that of language in which our 
civilization owes an immense debt to the Greeks and to the Romans. 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Pythagoras, Archimedes, and Euclid, 
Hippocrates and Galen and their fellows had by their speculations 
or discoveries elucidated many of the principles of moral, mathematical, 
physical, and medical science. The Romans, learning the practical 
arts of government as Rome grew from an obscure town in Latium 
to a great imperial city, conferred the blessings of security of person 
and property and an equitable system of law on the whole of the 
Mediterranean region; the genius of Julius Caesar and Augustus 
established the conditions in which the historic appeal of St. Paul for 
re-trial at Rome had to be upheld; the Roman Empire preserved the 
legacy of Greece and made possible the growth of Christianity; 
codified by Justinian, the law of the Romans has exerted an immense 
influence on the secular life of mediaeval and modern Europe. A full 
appreciation of all this can hardly be expected from children at school, 
but much of it is related to their work in other subjects, and parallels 
from Greek and from Roman history help towards the understanding 
of much that is of moment in the modern world. The importance of 
the family as an essential unit in the nation, the meaning of duty for the 
citizen, the folly of divided counsels, and the perils of extreme courses 
in the state have all been illustrated in stories accessible to every boy and 
girl. By their simplicity of outline they lay bare the essentials of the 
problem, and by their very remoteness they point the moral in an 
impersonal way. 

If the history of Greece and of Rome be taken up in a more advanced 
and systematic fashion, many of the problems that vex us at the present 
time can be studied with a like compactness. Democracy, commercial 
oligarchy, and dictatorship, their strength and their weaknesses, can 
all be seen, as it were, in microcosm. Sea power, a flourishing agri- 
culture, a healthy municipal life—the importance of all these is brought 
home to us in some one or other of the classical authors. In brief, 
there are few. questions on which the judgement cannot be bettered by 
a little careful reflection on the experience of the ancients. 

It is entirely wrong to think of the study of Latin and of Greek as 
merely a barren and formal exercise of the mind with little or no 
relevance to the needs of modern society. On the contrary the classics 
are strictly relevant to our times. They are the fountain-head of 
European culture; they clarify many modern problems, and they 
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may well suggest an answer to vital questions concerning the ordering 
of the lives of individuals and communities. We can ill afford to 
cut ourselves adrift from some of the most powerful influences that 
have moulded our heritage or deny ourselves the intellectual and 
spiritual refreshment that is to be found in two of the world's greatest 
literatures. Still less in these difficult and perplexing days can we 
dispense with the contribution the classics can make to teaching the 
duties, rights, and loyalties of citizenship, and to promoting the good 
life of the community. 


Questions of Organization 


1. Stage at which the study of the classical languages should 
be begun; time allowances, etc. 


LATIN 


In general, Latin should be begun in the first year of the secondary 
course. If instruction is given before this stage, it should be supervised 
and directed by the principal teacher of classics. In some cases a 
start may be made in the second or the fourth year; an increased 
allowance of time must then be given. 

Able pupils should have the opportunity of commencing the study 
of two languages simultaneously. For other pupils, an interval of 
one year is probably desirable. 

For pupils beginning Latin in the first year, one period per day 
(five periods of 40 minutes each per week) is the minimum allowance 
of time on which satisfactory progress can be made. For those 
beginning in the second year, six periods per week are needed if the 
standard of the Scottish Leaving Certificate is to be reached in the 
fifth year; even so, many fifth-year pupils who have begun Latin in 
the second year will be fit for presentation on the lower grade only. 
Those who start in the fourth year and aim at a pass on the lower 
grade in the fifth year are usually pupils of considerable ability; for 
these, at least six periods per week should, if at all possible, be 
allowed. 

Continuity of study is highly important; in drawing up time-tables 
every effort should be made to avoid “Latinless” days. 


GREEK 


The study of this language should, if possible, be begun in the 
second or the third year of the secondary course; but no definite time 
for beginning can be laid down. 

In view of the importance of science in modern life and of the appeal 
made by this subject to many able boys, headmasters should consider 
the possibility of offering pupils a course including both science and 
Greek, thereby giving them, in addition to other advantages, direct 
access to the fountain-head of science. This has already been done 
with marked success in a number of schools. 

Pupils who show a literary bent should not be precluded from taking 
up Greck even if they have not already begun the study of Latin. 


2. Fitting the Course to the Pupil 


In Latin and in Greek, as in all other subjects, it is essential that 
the course should be fitted to the pupil and not the pupil to the course. 
In the case of Greek there is no great difficulty in doing this. It is 
usually studied only by able boys and girls, it is not generally begun 
until capacity for linguistic study has been proved, and all but a very 
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small number of the pupils continue to the stage of the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate. A single type of course, therefore, is suitable 
for all. 

In Latin the case is different. Many pupils take it up before their 
aptitude for linguistic study has been proved. А certain number 
continue to study it to the stage of the Scottish Leaving Certificate or 
further, but more discontinue it before then. The latter normally 
fall into one of the following groups:— 

(a) Pupils with little capacity for the study of Latin, who drop it 
at any time after the first year. Special arrangements obviously 
cannot be made for these pupils, but it is hoped that the increasing 
use of more reliable methods of selection for secondary courses will 
gradually reduce their number to a relatively negligible proportion 
of the whole. 

(b) Pupils who make good progress but drop Latin, generally 
after three years, because they have decided to devote themselves 
to the study of other subjects. It may not be in the best interests 
of such pupils to drop Latin altogether. Certainly for those at least 
who will pursue the study of English or history or modern languages 
to an advanced stage, a sound knowledge of Latin is of great practical 
value, and these pupils should be encouraged, if at all possible, to 
continue the subject to the end of their course. 

(c) Pupils who, whatever their progress, leave school at the end 
of the third year. At present, in the great majority of schools, these 
pupils take the first three years of the Scottish Leaving Certificate 
course. Given a teacher of competence and vision, there is no reason 
why what they are taught in these years should not be of considerable 
benefit to them, but the full aim of the course and its justification 
lie at a stage which they never reach. Consequently, it is worth 
while to inquire whether the schools could provide an alternative 
course more suitable for these pupils and, if they could, what would 
be the content of that course. 

Desirable as such a course may be, most schools, it would seem, 
are not at present well fitted to provide it. For one thing, they are 
not likely to know within less than a year for which of their pupils it 
would be more suitable. Again, the numbers of their pupils in each 
year and their staffing resources will not permit of sub-division into 
separate classes, each following a different course; nor is the sub-division 
of a class into two separate groups to be taught different work simul- 
taneously a generally feasible solution. 

It does not follow, however, that the traditional ground covered in 
the first three years ought to remain sacrosanct. Certain changes seem 
desirable, even for those who aim ultimately at reaching a higher grade 
standard. Elsewhere in this memorandum the importance of realien 
is stressed. In accidence some omissions would be no loss; it is a waste 
of both time and effort to make pupils learn elaborate rules of gender 
(with their exceptions), or all the various numerals, or the principal 
parts of irregular verbs which they will rarely if ever meet again. In 
syntax the programme is sometimes so full that comparatively little 
is left to be overtaken in the fourth and fifth years; gerundial attraction 
may surely be postponed—in the second and third years it may occur 
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in the reading, but practice in the use of it may well come much later; 
similarly with the use of quominus and quin, conditional clauses involv- 
ing the subjunctive, and concessive clauses other than those introduced 
by quamquam. A distinction can advantageously be drawn between 
what a pupil at that stage may be expected to translate into English 
and what he may be expected to use constructively. In constructive 
exercises it is enough if he can use correctly one form of expression 
to represent a given idea—for example, iubeo and veto for “order” 
and “order...not”; uf (or ne) for purpose; other ways of rendering 
these ideas can be taught and practised later. 

In some schools, nevertheless, there is an opportunity for establishing 
an alternative course. Such schools are those in which the three-year 
pupils can be taught in a separate class throughout or can be combined 
with pupils who from the start of their course aim at a lower not a 
higher pass. The alternative course suggested below would, it is 
believed, give the three-year pupils something more suited to their 
needs than they at present receive, and would be a sufficient basis for 
successful work in the fourth and fifth years for those whose objective 
is a pass on the lower grade standard. 


3. Suggested Three-Year Course in Latin 


The time allowance should be that laid down in the first part of 
this section, namely a minimum of five periods a week. 


ACCIDENCE 


The principles set forth on page 24, Sub-section (a), Accidence, 
apply with little or no modification. What is learned would be for 
immediate use, and the pupil's memory would not be burdened by 
learning forms that are not likely to be required in his reading. It is, 
however, just as necessary in the three-year course as in the five-year 
course that the accidence should be mastered and that knowledge of 


the various forms should be kept fresh by constant and systematic 
revision. 


VOCABULARY 


It is of great importance that the pupil should acquire a good 
Working vocabulary both of words and of phrases. This knowledge 
should be regularly used to gain a better understanding of the immense 
number of words of Latin origin in the mother tongue. Opportunities 
Should be taken to make the pupils familiar with Latin proverbs and 
quotations and with the numerous technical phrases used in English, 
€.g., agenda, verbatim, de novo, id est, locum tenens, etc. Pupils should 


be encouraged to make their own collections of such phrases, drawn 
from their reading and experience. 


SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION 


The programme of work in these branches would be considerably 
more restricted than in the first three years of the normal Scottish 
Leaving Certificate course. Pupils would naturally be expected to 
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grasp the main elements of Latin sentence structure—adjective clause, 
noun clause, the commoner adverb clauses, and participial con- 
structions—but mainly to enable them to read Latin intelligently, 
not to cultivate proficiency in English-Latin exercises. Exercises of 
the latter type should be reduced to a minimum, and examples given 
for practice should be of the simplest kind, to be done, to a large 
extent, orally and mainly in connection with the reading lesson. 
The systematic study of syntax and regular training in composition 
should be postponed to the fourth and subsequent years of the course 


THE READING OF LATIN 

'This should begin at as early a stage as possible, and must be a 
dominant feature of the course. All that is said under the headings 
“Translation” and "Choice of Reading" regarding the early stages 
of the normal course will apply here. In the later terms of the three- 
year course it may be advisable to make greater use of anthologies 
containing passages of simple prose from as many authors as possible 
and including short and very easy passages of verse. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 

Regular lessons should be given on the history of the ancient world, 
dealing particularly with the main features of Roman civilization as 
the basis of our European culture. Normally, the equivalent of 
one period a week should be given to this branch of the work. While 
there is no intention of discouraging the teacher from taking up with 
his class any aspect of antiquity in which he is specially interested, 
such lessons might normally consist of three main strands:— 

(i) A general sketch of ancient history from the earliest times to 
410 A.D. should be given; this should be built up round such out- 
standing names as Homer, Themistocles, Pericles, Socrates, Alex- 
ander the Great, Hannibal, the Gracchi, Cicero, Caesar, Virgil 
Augustus, Hadrian, Constantine. Some account should also be 
given of Roman Britain. 

(ii) In addition to the political and military outline, there should 
be discussion of such topics as Roman customs, system of govern- 
ment, trade, education, and others by which our debt to Rome may 
be illustrated. 

(iii) The pupils should be introduced to the best known stories 
and characters of classical mythology, ignorance of which is often 
a serious handicap in their study of English literature. 

It is not enough that these lessons should be based simply on primers 
or handbooks of history and antiquity. They should be given reality 
by the reading in class of passages from Latin authors, in translation 
if necessary, and should be illustrated by all kinds of visual aids. 
Further, the teacher himself should have acquired by constant reading 
a large background of knowledge on which he can readily draw to 
make his lessons interesting and effective. 

The extension of the course outlined above to one of four years is 
a simple enough matter. It will be possible to use the extra year not 
only to consolidate ground already covered but also to break new 
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ground in the reading of Latin authors and in extending knowledge 
of syntax. 

It may be pointed out that the main difference between this course 
and the traditional course is one of emphasis rather than of content. 
All branches of Latin are represented, but a less prominent place is 
given to English-Latin exercises, which are for most short-course 
pupils the least attractive and perhaps the least fruitful part of their 
work. 

Finally there can be no question of the value of this modified course. 
It would provide pupils with a useful outline of ancient civilization; 
by introducing them to Latin prose and verse, it would give them а 
first hand acquaintance with the Latin language; and it would be a 
real aid to the better understanding of English. 


Oral Work 


The advantages of using a uniform and consistent system of 
pronunciation are too obvious to require emphasis. In this con- 
nection the attention of teachers of classics is drawn to two circulars— 
(a) a Summary of Recommendations in regard to the Pronunciation 
of Latin adopted by the Classical Association of Scotland, and approved 
by the Scottish Education Department, and (b) a Memorandum on . 
Greek Pronunciation (M 184), published by the Scottish Education 
Department in 1910. As a considerable time has elapsed since the 
publication of these circulars, they are at present undergoing revision, 
and, as soon as this task has been completed, it is hoped to re-issue 
the circulars in their revised form. When this has been done, the 
Department expect that schools will, as far as possible, conform to 
their recommendations. Variation in pronunciation from class to 
class in the same school is to be strongly deprecated. 

Regard for the correct quantity of syllables is a matter that demands 
constant attention from the earliest stages. The pupil should gradually 
be made familiar with the common rules of quantity, for example, 
those dealing with diphthongs, final syllables, and vowels preceding 
such double consonants as nf, ns, gn. At the early stages the use of 
text-books in which long syllables are marked helps to secure the 
accuracy in pronunciation that is sometimes sadly lacking in beginners’ 
oral work. Due account, however, must also be taken of accent; 
faulty quantitative pronunciation often proceeds from faulty accentu- 
ation or is associated with it, and many mistakes in quantity and accent 
would be avoided if pupils were required to enunciate Latin words 
slowly and deliberately, giving to each syllable its just weight. Proper 
quantity and accentuation, into which grave errors often creep in the 
rapid repetition of the noun cases or of the verb paradigms, must be 
strictly observed from the first, and the rules of accentuation should 
be taught early in the course. Care must be taken that the incidence 
of the accent does not lead to a false quantity in the same syllable— 
e.g., in forum, cibus, bonus,—or in a preceding syllable—e.g., in 
Romanus, impedimentum, amabantur. 

Above all, correctness of pronunciation will be most effectively 
secured by giving the pupil constant practice in oral reading and 
recitation. Multum ediscere potentissimum est. Time apparently lost 
when the pupils are making their early acquaintance with the language 
may well be time gained. The teacher himself can do much to foster 
proper appreciation of quantity and accent by reading aloud, slowly 
and expressively, passages of Latin chosen mainly, though not entirely, 
tor their appeal to the ear. As the pupil’s pronunciation tends to 
reflect the teacher’s, the teacher should make every endeavour to see 
that his own pronunciation is at all times above reproach. 

The reading aloud of Latin and Greek verse correctly and fluently 
has a special importance for the study of metre. This study, often 
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referred to as scansion, is usually approached not through the ear but 
through the eye, proceeding by way of discussion of metrical terms to 
a mechanical division of a line into feet. This is a wrong method of 
approach. The basis of good reading of verse is careful training in 
oral work at the earlier stages. When he comes to read verse, a pupil 
should already know how to pronounce most of the words he meets; 
as for the new ones, he should be accustomed to learn the pronunciation 
of a new word as well as its inflexion and meaning. When verse is to 
be read with a class, the teacher should read several lines, and then 
the pupils should read the same lines, repeating them till their ears 
are attuned to the right effect; the process should be continued at 
intervals till they are reasonably proficient in reading rhythmically the 
metre in question. There is, at the outset, no need to divide into 
feet or make mention of dactyls and spondees. It is required only that 
the teacher should read rhythmically, observing the value of long 
syllables and short. At this stage he may legitimately so stress long 
Syllables as to make the metrical structure obvious, even if this some- 
times involves dropping or attenuating the accents of individual words. 
But he should regard this method as only a temporary expedient for 
the purpose of enabling his pupils to grasp the general form of the 
metrical structure in question. When, by imitating him, they have 
grasped it, and have learned to read the verse, both silently and aloud, 
they should go on to analyse it, to formulate the scheme, and to learn 
the characteristic feet of which it is composed. Procedure by mathe- 
matical calculation and division into feet is not to be despised, but its 
main use is as a testing rather than as a teaching device. 

When this preliminary stage is over, the pupils may be expected to 
speak or to read aloud Latin verse with tolerable, but not complete, 


accuracy. They will have to learn not to make the metrical form too - 


prominent. A line of the Aeneid, for example, is often spoken as if it 
were only so many dactyls and spondees, the accent of individual words 
being ignored or submerged. Unless care is taken, in such a line as 
it mare per medium; miseris heu praescia longe 
the accents of mare, medium, miseris may be lost; they are less likely 
to be lost if the verse is read with some deliberation. On the other 
hand, the Latin accent, though strong, was not strong enough to make 
an accented syllable count as long, and this tendency too must be 
guarded against. Then again, so much stress is sometimes laid on 
the metrical form that all elided syllables are wholly suppressed; thus 
/ incubat, illum absens absentum auditque videtque 
is so spoken as to sound 
incubat, ill absens absent audit idetque. 
This is wrong. : S acd 
In elision the general principle is not that the final syllable is wholly 
droppe: б but that it is assimilated to the next one. If this principle 
is violated in recitation, the hearer's pleasure in listening and his 
power of understanding what is said are obviously impaired; in fact, 
the purpose of recitation is defeated, except, perhaps, to the reciter 
himself. 
Nothing helps more to accustom the ear to the sound of a foreign 
language than memorizing and reciting from memory. Yet this 
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exercise has been almost entirely neglected by many schools. Its 
value for the study and appreciation of Latin and Greek is no less 
than its value for the study and appreciation of the mother tongue 
and of other modern languages where the exercise is a firmly established 
part of the ordinary class work. The learning by heart and the 
recitation in class of suitable passages from Latin and Greek literature 
should unquestionably be a regular feature of class programmes from 
the earliest possible stage. The passages selected should be such as 
are appropriate to the stage which the pupils have reached; they 
should, in general, be short and notable, and a reasonable number of 
them should be in prose. Proverbs, too, mottoes, epitaphs, and the 
like provide suitable material for memorizing; so also do plays and 
songs. What has been memorized in one class must be kept fresh by 
occasional revision in subsequent classes. It is suggested that pupils 
should be encouraged to compile for themselves an anthology of 
passages that make a special appeal to them, building it up as they 
pass from class to class. 

Trained in this way, the pupils will carry away with them as a 
permanent possession a few of the finer passages in Latin and Greek 
literature; they will develop a feeling for the genius of the languages; 
they will be helped to acquire a wider vocabulary, words learned in 
their context being more readily remembered than words learned in 
isolation; and they will come to have a fuller appreciation of metre 


and rhythm. 


Vocabulary 


It is of supreme importance that the teacher of Latin and Greek 
should see that his pupils acquire an adequate and serviceable vocabu- 
. This is an essential condition of progress, and it relieves the 
study of these languages of much drudgery. Yet vocabulary work 
sometimes tends to be haphazard and unfruitful. In Latin and even 
more in Greek, failure in unseen translation is due as often to poverty 
of vocabulary as to inability to grasp the structure of the sentence. 
Many advantages would undoubtedly accrue from a more systematic 
treatment of vocabulary. The practice of habitually and indiscrimin- 
ately turning to dictionaries or word-lists for the meanings of words 
would diminish, and the pupil would learn to make greater use of his 
intelligence and initiative. 
There are four main sources from which the pupil may acquire 


new words and phrases and confirm his knowledge of those already 
learned: 


(1) the texts read, 

(2) specially compiled lists, 

(3) the grammar book, 

(4) the "exercise" or composition book. 

[(1), (3) and (4) may be comprised in a “Course”]. j 

АП teachers will agree as to the value of the last two, but the oppor- 
tunity which a text affords for enlarging vocabulary is not always 
sufficiently appreciated. First, the pupil should always be required _ 
to look up, and learn thoroughly, new or forgotten words in any passage 
prescribed for preparation. In order to assist his memory, he may - 
fairly be expected to write them down in a note-book, which the teacher 
should regularly scrutinize for faults in spelling and so forth, but he 
should never be allowed to have that note-book open while the prepared 
passage is being construed in class. To allow this—as many teachers 
do—defeats the object in view. Secondly, the teacher should take up 
the new words and drive home their meanings; he should explain not 
only the fundamental meaning but, at appropriate times, other common 
meanings developed therefrom, e.g., in the case of "petere" and 
"tollere". Не should, if possible, work round the words in the ways 
suggested below (by grouping, etc.) in order to widen the range of the 
vocabulary of his pupils. 

Within recent years it has been recommended in some quarters that 
new words should always be met first in a context of Latin or Greek. 
This recommendation is unduly restrictive and might, if rigidly 
interpreted, preclude altogether the use of scientifically compiled 
lists, which may be of advantage in supplementing the vocabulary 
of the class reader and that of the book of composition exercises. At_ 
the same time, it is desirable that the learning by heart of unconnected © 
words should not be overdone, for the lack of a context or of con- 
nection makes them more difficult to remember. This lack, however, 
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can in some degree be made good by resourceful treatment, two 
effective directions in which this can be applied being as follows:— 

(1) Grouping affords possibilities which have seldom been 

. realized and put into practice; yet it is the main key to successful 
vocabulary work. It may be used in the construction and 
development of vocabulary in a number of ways. 

Words may be grouped according to meaning. The pupil may 
learn together names of common objects, e.g., animals, trees, 
parts of the body, etc.; words relating to ordinary pursuits and 
customs, e.g. seafaring, agriculture, trade, sport, warfare; words 
associated with Roman or Greek government, with arts and sciences, 
religion and philosophy. Suitable lists compiled on these lines are 
available, but the teacher himself should constantly be making 
others in the ordinary course of class-work. In particular, he should 
not neglect to group such key words as pronouns, conjunctions, 
adverbs of place and time, and common numeral adjectives. 

Another and more important way in which the principle of 
grouping may be applied is word-building—the study of roots and 
affixes, of compounds, of synonyms and antonyms, and of French 
or English derivatives from classical roots. The pupil should be 
trained to deal readily and confidently with questions devised to 
amplify and consolidate this kind of knowledge. 

(2) Vocabulary may be enlarged and enriched through occasional 
discussion in class of words whose history has been described as 
"unusually adventurous”, that is, the originals of such picturesque 
and significant words as pagan, sacrament, jovial, lunatic, humour, 
genius, panic, electric, disaster, hypocrite, irony. If the biography 
ОЁ these and similar words is carefully traced and their meanings 
elucidated, then Latin and Greek vocabulary will be charged for 
the learner with curious and fascinating details and may become a 
rich storehouse of ideas and information about the ancient world. 
Lastly, there is no better method of building up vocabularly than the 
learning by heart of passages, lines, and phrases in Latin and in Greek. 
This brings the pupil at once into contact with the real language and 
provides him with a varied list of words used in a context. 

All these methods should converge to enrich the pupil’s stock of 
words and phrases, but the teacher should never forget that they 
will be of little avail without systematic drill and frequent revision. 

4? - 
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"Translation 


The choice of reading in a course leading to the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate 


Most classical teachers would now agree that it is sound policy to 
introduce the learner as soon as possible to the reading of continuous 
Latin and Greek. The keenness with which pupils enter on the study 
of a new language soon begins to flag if their work is confined to the 
learning of grammar, varied occasionally by translation of simple 
Sentences. The surest and most fruitful way of maintaining interest 
is to bring the pupil as rapidly as possible to the stage when he can 
read Latin and Greek of suitable difficulty with confidence and without 
the slow labour that makes for dullness. 

The commonest introduction to Latin in Scotland is the Course. 
This seeks to provide for all the pupil’s needs in grammar and in 
translation from and into Latin; most modern Courses also direct 
attention to our debt to ancient Rome in language, literature, customs, 
etc., and give some knowledge of Roman life and history. The 
question of additional reading does not normally arise until weil on 
in the first year, since the reading matter is an integral part of a soundly 
planned Course and therefore is closely co-ordinated with all the rest 
of the pupil’s work. It rests with the teacher to make full use of the 
Latin sentences and passages provided; later success in translation of 
Latin authors very largely depends upon securing the right sort of 
approach in the early stages. "Towards the end of the first year, 


however, the teacher may feel that a new book would supply a very - 


valuable stimulus; it may then be desirable to introduce a simple 
reader to supplement the Course or—more probably—to replace 
Some parts of it. 

The Course may very well be designed to provide fully for the work 
of the second year; and a good Course of this kind may perhaps be 
sufficient. There is now, however, a much Stronger case for adding 
а supplementary reader. The pupil is better equipped in vocabulary, 
knowledge of grammar, and experience in translating Latin; if he has 
had no other book up till this time, a new reader will certainly arouse 
considerable interest. The choice should be made with the utmost 
Care: in particular, the subject-matter must be interesting and relevant 
to the progress of the Pupil’s studies; and the Latin must not be too 
difficult. If the class is far enough advanced, the simplified text of a 
Latin author may, perhaps, be suitable; more probably, however, a 
teader of manufactured Latin will have to be used. 

In the third year the study of the actual text of a Latin author may 
be begun. When the book read is Part of a complete work such as 
Caesar's Gallic War, the teacher should give his pupils a broad idea 
of the historical importance of the whole. It is only too easy, however, 
for a pupil to become discouraged if his reading is confined to a book 
in which difficulties of Vocabulary and construction prevent the 
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ground from being covered with reasonable speed. As a supplement 
to the book read intensively, an easy manufactured text or simple 
selections from authors like Nepos or Eutropius might be used; 
portions of the Vulgate are suitable for this purpose, and have an 
interest of their own. Towards the end of the year a beginning may 
be made with some easy verse, which need not always be from Ovid, 
but may consist of some of the easier pieces of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Phaedrus, and of mediaeval Latin hymns. 

In the fourth and fifth years a start should be made with the serious 
study of some of the great standard authors—Cicero (in his speeches), 
Caesar (both the Gallic and Civil Wars), Livy, Ovid, and Virgil—and 
a pupil who has advanced so far should not leave school without 
making the acquaintance of Horace, preferably through the Odes. 
Should he decide to return for a sixth year and continue the study of 
Latin, the field should be further widened and the pace accelerated. 
In addition to the authors normally read in the sixth year, Terence, 
Lucretius (in suitable selections), Horace's Satires and Epistles, 
portions of Pliny the Younger or Seneca the Younger, some of 
Martial’s epigrams, and the Agricola of Tacitus deserve a wider vogue 
than they now have. The value of introducing in these later years 
an easy supplementary text for rapid reading should not be overlooked. 

In Greek the choice of texts in the early stages is much less difficult; 
there is abundance of simple and attractive material, c.g., in Herodotus 
(atticized) and in Lucian. At the later stages it is better to begin 
poetry with Homer than with tragedy, since the former provides a 
key to the study of all subsequent Greek poetry and since the latter 
deals with deep moral issues that can be more easily appreciated when 
the pupil is more mature. It is, besides, anomalous for a pupil who 
takes a full course in Greek to leave school without reading more than 
a few hundred lines of Homer, as may well happen if tragedy is begun 
first. Thucydides, some of the Attic orators, especially Andocides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, and portions of Demosthenes, a selection of Plato's 
dialogues—perhaps the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, the introduction 
and the end of the Phaedo—would complete the course and give the 
pupil in a few years an excellent introduction to most of the great 
Greek authors. The simple style and the familiar theme of the 
Gospels make them eminently suitable for rapid reading. 

While there are certain books, for example, Aeneid II, IV, and VI, 
that it is well to read from beginning to end, concentration on one 
single book should not debar the pupil from learning something about 
other parts of the same author that are perhaps of no less merit and 
value. In dealing with authors of extensive range like Homer and 
Virgil, Xenophon and Caesar, Thucydides and Livy, the pupil would 
probably gain more by the reading of lengthy selections, covering the 
most notable incidents in these authors, than by confining himself 
to the study of one book. Many pupils knowledge of Livy, for 
instance, begins and ends with books XXI and XXII; the story of 
Hannibal should no doubt be known, but portions of these books 
might perhaps be omitted to make room for the reading of such mem- 
orable and memorably told episodes as the sack of Rome, the disaster 
at the Caudine Forks, the victories of Metaurus and Pydna. The use 
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of texts that give part of the substance in the original and part in English 
has some advantages. 

At the later stages there is much to be gained by selecting texts that 
can be used for purposes of mutual illustration and comparison. 
When a pupil takes both Greek and Latin, such a combination is easy 
enough. The adventure with the Cyclops, the funeral games, the 
making of the warriors' shields, the tale of a great friendship—themes 
like these gain in significance and interest by being read both in Homer 
and in Virgil; in a more general way, the concurrent study of Herodotus 
and Livy, Thucydides and Tacitus, will present numerous parallels 
both in matter and in form. Latin literature by itself, however, offers 
certain possibilities. Parts of Cicero's Catilinarian speeches might be 
followed by excerpts from Sallust's Catiline; and some idea of Roman 
elegiac poetry as a whole would be obtained by supplementing selections 
from Ovid's Heroides with selections from Tibullus and Propertius. 


Questions of Method 

Since one of the primary objects in the study of the classics is to 
understand the thoughts of the writers and to learn about Greek and 
Roman ways of life, the importance of correct method in translation 
will at once be evident. Only when a pupil through careful training 
has developed the power to attack a text intelligently, will translation 
from Latin or Greek cease to be a troublesome puzzle and become an 
ordered and fruitful exercise. 

The following paragraphs, dealing with different points of method, 
are designed to apply in the first place to Latin, but most of what is 
said will be applicable to Greek also. 

The reading aloud of the Latin to be translated must be done with 
system. At the early stages the teacher should as a rule read the 
Latin first himself and the pupils should try to follow the meaning as 
he reads. The passage or sentence should then be read a second or 
even a third time by pupils before any translation is attempted. The 
quality of the reading will convey much to the teacher. After the 
passage has been translated, the Latin should always be read again. 
As the meaning should now be clear, a high standard in the reading 
Should be expected. The teacher should not leave the passage until 
this high standard has been attained. 

Much harm may be done in the early stages by the excessive use of 
the traditional method of translation, whereby the pupil is expected 
to analyse each sentence, more or less completely, before attempting 
to translate it. This analytical approach has indubitably a definite 
value, but, if the pupils are to develop a feeling for Latin as a vehicle 
of thought, they should try as soon as possible to grasp the meaning 
of the sentence in the order of the Latin words. This involves an 
understanding of the general significance of each word accompanied 
by a sort of suspension of judgment as to the whole clause or sentence 
until the end has been reached. There is no intention here of con- 
demning the reasonable use of the analytical method. Clearly it will 
have to be employed, particularly in the preliminary breaking-up of 
difficult sentences, and that for a very long time after the study of 
Latin begins. But ability to understand Latin as it comes can be 
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fostered from the first by persistent oral practice with short phrases 
or sentences whose meaning can be grasped in a flash. The use of a 
good modern reader or Course which contains passages of simple 
dialogue will be of much benefit. 

As the Latin increases in complexity and difficulty, more work will 
require to be done both in the analysis and in the synthesis of complex 
sentences. The teacher should show on the blackboard how a series 
of separate statements can be built up into a Latin "period" in which 
one part can be subordinated to another and all bear a nicely balanced 
relation to the whole. Conversely, he will show how a "period" 
can be broken down, and how an elaborately dovetailed Latin sen- 
tence may have to be translated by two or more shorter English 
sentences, to avoid violating the genius of our own language. When 
translation of a difficult passage is to be prepared at home, it will often 
be advisable to break up the Latin sentences beforehand in class, in 
order that the pupil may not be baulked or depressed by the problem 
of disentangling the various elements. 

When a pupil is engaged in rendering a passage into English, the 
teacher should interrupt only when this is necessary to prevent the 
commission of downright error. Improvement and re-arrangement of 
the English version can most effectively be done after the pupil has 
completed his translation. On no account should oral examination 
on points of accidence and syntax be conducted until the whole passage 
in hand has been translated. If these precautions are observed, the 
pupil will have the best possible chance of realizing that he is attempting 
to express in orderly and logical English the equally orderly and 
logical thoughts of a Latin writer. 

Everyone who is familiar with classical teaching is aware of the 
jargon which so often passes for English in the course of translation. 
It is doubtless reasonable enough, especially with beginners, that the 
initial efforts to hammer out the sense of a passage should be uncouth 
and crude. But that should not be the end of the process. Rather it 
should be the point from which real translation begins, and no teacher 
should leave a sentence until it has been shaped into at least tolerable 
English. In this connection these suggestions are made:— 

(a) As early as possible the pupils should come to understand 
that they must aim at the best translation of which they are capable. 
One way of fostering this idea is to make use of the abler translators 
in the class by calling on one of them (or perhaps two) to give a 
version of the passage at the end of the translation lesson. Such an 
exercise both develops the ability of the individuals selected and 
shows the rest of the pupils a standard to which they can aspire. 

(b) In the final form of a translation the order of the Latin should 
as far as possible be preserved in the English—the various parts of 
a sentence can not infrequently be set in much the same relative 
order in both languages, and an endeavour to do this will help to 
preserve in translation the balance and feeling of the original. 

(c) Pupils should early be brought to realize that many Latin 
words are capable of being translated by several different English 
terms: &g, “petere” may mean “to make for", “to attack", ¿“to 
seek", "to ask", "to be a candidate for"; "tollere" may mean "to 
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raise", "to remove", "to destroy"; or again "proficisci" need not 
always be "to set out"— "to start" is as good; "to try" is often better 
than the more formal “to attempt” for "conari". Whenever such 
a word appears, it should be emphasized that the various possible 
translations must be borne in mind, and common sense applied 
to the selection of the one which is most appropriate in the context. 

(d) Not all kinds of English are appropriate to all kinds of Latin 
and Greek. It would be undesirable to use the same English style 
and vocabulary to translate both Homer and Tacitus, or both the 
Odes and the Satires of Horace, or both Euripides and Caesar. Poets 
(as Cicero said) speak a different language from orators and his- 
torians; and different kinds of poetry have their own styles. To 
appreciate these literary distinctions in turning classical prose and 
classical poetry into suitable English is more than an education in 
classical vocabulary and in English vocabulary; it is an education 
in taste and literary feeling, which the learner can apply both to 
classical and to English literature. 

(e) A word of caution may be added. A translation is one thing 
and a paraphrase is quite another. There are few occasions when 
the resources of English are inadequate, and to search after the word 
or the phrase which represents neither more nor less than the 
original is a most valuable training both in Latin and in English 
usage. The tempting facility of a paraphrase is at least as harmful 
to the pupil as the uncouthness of a pedantic rendering. 

(f) First class translations have a great value, not before a pupil 
has wrestled with a passage of Latin or Greek, but afterwards, 
Standard translations of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, Euripides, 
Sophocles and Virgil, if prudently used by teachers as models, do 
much to extend the range of the pupils’ English, to make their use of 
oras more accurate, and to guide them in the difficult region of 

aste. 
а In discussions about intensive and extensive reading it is sometimes 
implied that the two are mutually exclusive. This is not the case. 
Both are necessary in a well-balanced course. In the early stages the 
Pupil's reading must clearly be intensive rather than extensive: the 
Latin words must be studied individually, pronunciation, form, and 
meaning all receiving close attention; knowledge of syntax must be 
Consolidated and extended; the meaning of each sentence must be 
fully grasped. It is of the highest importance, however, to have in 
view from the beginning the essential values of the translation lesson. 
The meaning of the passage as a whole must be brought out, and it 
should be related to the rest of the pupil's work and experience. It 
1s often an essential part of a translation lesson to invite the class to 
summarize the passage, to recall parallels, to express an opinion on 
the actions described, to contrast an ancient custom or point of view 
with our modern practice or thought. Here the teacher's own know- 
ledge and attitude to the subject are of supreme importance; the right 
suggestion will kindle the pupil's interest and bring life and meaning 
to the text. 

In the absence of Prescribed books for the Scottish Leaving Certifi- 
cate examination there is a tendency with upper classes both in Latin 
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and in Greek to pass on from a text read without taking steps to ensure 
that the pupils have mastered it. The importance of acquiring a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of at least some of the texts cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Apart altogether from the invaluable 
intellectual training that work of this kind affords, the great classical 
writers “only yield their full beauty and meaning to minute study and 
exact understanding.” 

In the matter of “unseen” translation several important points 
should be borne in mind. It is not advisable to make any formal 
approach to it until the pupil has had a fair experience in dealing with 
translation “prepared” in some fashion. Perhaps in the second year 
occasional short “unseen” passages of connected Latin may be 
attempted together in class; in the third year the pupil may be given 
easy passages to do for himself even in examination; from the fourth 
year onwards “unseens” should be regularly set (though the time spent 
оп them should not interfere unduly with normal reading). The 
utmost care must be taken in adapting such exercises to the powers of 
the pupil. A clue to the drift of the passage should always be provided. 
At no time should the pupil be confronted with “unseens” which 
demand from him more than can fairly be expected. It is always 
better to set easy passages which will give him confidence in his 
ability to master Latin than difficult pieces which will merely baffle 
him. Moreover, the vocabulary and syntax of every passage set should 
be carefully considered in relation to the type of Latin text which is 
being read, in order that there may be as much transfer as possible 
from "seen" to “unseen” work. As a source of “unscens” the class 
reader should not be neglected. It need hardly be said that a verse 
“unseen” should not be given until the pupil has read a considerable 
amount of Latin poetry of the same kind as the “unseen”. 

The above paragraphs take account mainly of work done in the 
classroom. It should be remembered that the value of this work will 
be largely lost if the methods used in school for attacking a piece of 
translation are not adopted by the pupils in their preparation at home. 
The following recommendations are therefore made. First, constant 
emphasis should be laid on the necessity of correct methods. Secondly, 
in the initial stages—until, that is, the pupils have thoroughly acquired 
the correct methods by practice in the classroom—no preparation of 
new work involving fresh difficulties should be demanded, but home- 
work should consist of the revision and consolidation of translation 
already done in class. Thirdly, when a new passage is set for prepara- 
tion at home, it should not be too long, and its more serious difficulties, 
as suggested above, should be resolved beforehand by the teacher. 

Note.—Translation into English is considered essential to ensure 
that the pupil really understands the construction and meaning of 
the passage and valuable as an instrument in training him in the 
use of English and in extending his knowledge of it. “Direct” 
teaching methods are not, therefore, regarded with favour in these 
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(а) Accidence 

In the first two years of the course in Latin the aim should be to 
“cover the main part of the field. In the third year knowledge should be 
clinched so firmly that, in the years subsequent to the third, the pupil 
should have no difficulty in producing, readily and accurately, the 
case or tense he requires. This will not, however, be achieved merely 
by learning to repeat the various noun, adjective, and verb forms in 
the routine order given in the grammar book. Abundant and varied 
oral practice should be given to enable the pupil to deal easily and 
confidently with changes of number, gender, tense, and voice. 

As the work of these early years makes great demands on the memory, 
every effort should be made to rouse and maintain the interest of the 
pupil. The field should be restricted to the absolutely essential, that 
is, to forms of frequent occurrence. It is the inflexions of the really 
useful words that must be thoroughly worked into the pupil’s mind. 
Attention to forms of rarer occurrence should be deferred until he 
Meets them in his reading. They can then be fitted into the basic 
М scheme with which he is already familiar. 

In certain quarters there has been a departure from traditional 
methods. This departure may be traced to the application to teaching 
of the doctrine of interest, and particularly to the changes that have 
been introduced into the methods of teaching modern languages 
in the last thirty or forty years. The underlying notion is that methods 
of teaching Latin which require the mastery of a substantial part of 
the grammar in the early years of the course fail to maintain the interest 
of the pupil. 

The extreme form of this doctrine, that which seeks to dispense 
with the specific teaching of grammar and trusts that the pupil will 
learn his grammar entirely from forms and instances which occur 
incidentally in his reading, is scarcely to be found in Scotland. It is 
applicable, as has already been pointed out, only to the less common 
points of grammar. But a sort of half-way stage or theory, which is 
fairly common, has done a considerable amount of harm to Latin 
teaching. This half-way theory is an attempt to minimize the effects 
of what is called the “grammar grind” by covering the accidence 
sketchily or haphazardly and setting the pupil to translate easy passages 
from Latin with a minimum of groundwork, in the hope that knowledge 
of the formal grammar will be consolidated as the pupil advances 
in reading. Superficially there appears to be something to be said 
for this practice, and pupils who follow it do sometimes appear to make 
Progress. Only when the superstructure has reached some con- 
siderable height is the weakness in the foundations discovered. 

Regular instruction in grammar should be given from the outset, 
and certainly not later than the third year of the course the systematic 
use of a separate grammar book should be begun, at least by pupils 
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taking the full Scottish Leaving Certificate course and particularly 
by those who intend to continue the study of Latin at a University. 
These pupils must become familiar with the arrangement of the 
grammar as an aid at once to the memory and to ease of reference; 
they should not necessarily go through the grammar book page by 
page, but study the topics in the order of their importance for learning. 

Sometimes it is assumed that, once the ground has been covered, 
no further systematic instruction in accidence need be given. This is. 
not borne out by experience. Much of the unsatisfactory work in 
composition is more often due to an inaccurate grasp of accidence 
than to ignorance of syntactical structure. The knowledge acquired 
in the early years must be thoroughly consolidated and continually 
kept fresh in later years by every means at the teacher’s disposal. 

Learning by rote and repetition of the forms play an important 
part in grammatical instruction, but are not the whole process. 
Practice in translating from and into Latin is necessary at all stages. 
At the earlier stages, however, a very important aim of such trans- 
lation should be to provide a field in which to study grammatical 
forms in their functional relationship, and to impress on the memory 
the accidence which has been learned. For this purpose the turning 
of English into Latin is a specially valuable exercise. But the use of 
new forms in this kind of exercise should not be attempted until 
reasonable familiarity with them has been acquired in translating Latin 
into English. 

Classes in Greek are small and the pupils have nearly always had 
some experience of Latin; the pace set will therefore be considerably 
faster than has been suggested above. Teaching will follow much the 
same lines, but, the more quickly the ground in accidence is covered, 
the greater will be the need for consolidation, particularly with regard 
to the difficult forms of Greek verbs and the varied uses of Greek 
prepositions. 


(b) Syntax 

Inaccurate and uncertain knowledge of Latin and Greek syntax 
is usually due to one or both of two causes—an over-elaborate presen- 
tation of the matter, and a failure to revise and keep fresh in the pupil's 
mind the rules that have already been learned. If the first of these 
errors is to be avoided, the teacher must, at the outset, determine 
what he wishes to teach and when he wishes to teach it. The second 
error is the more frequent and its effects are just as disastrous in 
Latin and in Greek as they are in any other subject. A procedure 
which, for example, involves attention for a lengthy period to the several 
rules taken seriatim and which does not provide for constant revision 
to ensure that the pupil is carrying forward what he has already learned, 
will clearly not lay any sound foundation of knowledge. 

In languages so different from our own as the classical languages, 
instruction in syntax must, from the first, be based on bedrock prin- 
ciples, and the most satisfactory base is the analysis of the sentence. 
The pupil must be thoroughly grounded in the simple elements of 
English grammar. His early lessons in Latin or Greek syntax must 
show him how to make a statement; how to ask a question; how to 
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express a desire (including commands, requests, entreaties, and 
wishes) Later he will learn how to turn these into the dependent 
form, and, in so doing, he is introduced to the various forms of the 
noun clause with which he is already familiar in English. When in 
addition he has grasped how to make adjective clauses, straight- 
forward clauses of purpose, consequence, and reason, and the simpler 
kinds of temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses and of participial 
constructions, and when he has learned how to render expressions 
involving verbs of fearing, he has mastered the elements of sentence 
structure. 

The pace at which the work is covered must be adapted to the ability 
of the class, and additional constructions should be learned as instances 
occur in the reading. In general, however, pupils aiming at presen- 
tation on the higher grade should be thoroughly familiar with the 
constructions mentioned above by the end of the fourth year of Latin 
study. A like familiarity with these constructions and ability to deal 
with easy sentences in which they occur should be attained by candi- 
dates presented on the lower grade. More difficult and unusual 
constructions—such as the sub-oblique conditional clause—should 
not be taught for composition purposes before the sixth year. As the 
study of Greek is usually begun later than that of Latin a faster pace 
in Greek syntax can easily be set. It is helpful for a pupil studying 
both classical languages to keep a note-book showing on one side the 
Latin way and on the other the Greek way of expressing the same 
English construction. Such an arrangement, by throwing into relief 
similarities and contrasts, will facilitate the work both of learning and 
of revision. 

Knowledge of syntax may be acquired in two main ways—(1) by 
studying the constructions as they are met in the reading book, and 
(2) by the use of a composition book giving the rules and exercises 
onthem. These two methods should go hand in hand. As the funda- 
mental aim is to enable the pupil to read Latin or Greek intelligently, 
the constructions most commonly met in the reading should be ex- 
plained even if they have not been reached in the composition book. 
The pupil should take a note of the constructions as they occur, add 

er examples, and, at the appropriate time, study and apply the 
rules as they are set out in the composition book. The book is neces- 
Sary not only for the acquisition of ordered knowledge but also for 
revision and for adequate practice in the application of the rules. 
Moreover, the examples which it gives are usually shorter and more 
easily memorized than those that are met in the course of normal 
reading, and the pupil should be expected to have at his command 
two or three easy typical examples of each principal construction. 
The advantage of this is that he thus acquires a norm or standard in 
dealing with sentences in any context. 


Composition 


There has been a gradual but considerable change in the relative 
importance attached to translation into Latin (and Greek) since the 
time when ability to compose and even speak in Latin was almost a - 
necessary accomplishment for many occupations. As a means, 
however, of acquiring not merely a ready and accurate knowledge of 
accidence and syntax, but also, especially in the higher stages, a 
feeling for the genius of Latin and Greek, exercises in composition 
undoubtedly are still of very great value. 

Such exercises fall normally into two main types (a) translation of 
individual English sentences devised to illustrate particular points of 
accidence or syntax, and (b) continuous prose composition. 'Retrans- 
lation", generally looked on as a separate form of exercise, can be most 
conveniently regarded as an ancillary of both these main types. The 
term itself, however, is found applied to two rather different things, 
having in common only the use of Latin and Greek texts to provide 
material for translation back into the ancient languages. In one 
meaning ‘retranslation’ denotes the construction of sentences, or 
passages, from selected words and phrases which have been met 
recently in the reader or author used in class. This type of 'retrans- 
lation’ exercise will therefore be possible at all stages, and can range 
from the simplest sentences to quite elaborate continuous passages 
at the end of the school course. Its aims will be two: first, to provide 
for composition material which is likely to give the pupil no more 
than a reasonable amount of difficulty because of familiarity with the 
words and phrases involved, and secondly, to use for the purpose of 
consolidating rules of syntax and forms of expression the knowledge 
of them which the pupil has acquired in the course of his reading. In 
its other and more obvious application, “retranslation” is simply the 
process of turning an idiomatic English translation of a passage from 
а Latin or Greek author back into its original form. In this case the 
pupil will already have taken part in producing a suitable English 
translation, and the value of the exercise will lie in the extent to 
which his ‘retranslated’ version reproduces the important syntactical 
points or idiomatic phrases of the original, comparison with which 
will, of course, be an essential part of the exercise. 

While connected passages of the simplest sort may be used almost 
from the beginning if the teacher so desires, the use of continuous 
prose in the early years does not appear to have any special advantages 
over individual sentences. For all pupils, therefore, except those who 
aim at presentation on the higher grade, sentences on the lines indicated 
in the section on syntax will provide most of the material for practice 
in composition. Much of the work should be done orally, and the 
examples chosen should not be of excessive difficulty or be “packed 
with traps”; for the immediate object of an English-Latin exercise 
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are to be clearly distinguished from the periodic test, of which the 
object is to assess the extent of the pupil's knowledge. If some con- 
tinuous prose composition is desired it should, in general, take the 
form of ‘retranslation’ of either, or both, of the types mentioned above; 
the very great value of this is strongly emphasized. For candidates 
who are preparing for presentation on the higher grade, 'retranslation? 
exercises in the form of continuous passages may profitably be practised 

from a stage as early as the last term of the third year. They should 
certainly find a place in the work of the fourth and fifth years. They 
form an intermediate stage between individual sentences and continuous 
prose composition, and give the teacher a guide as to when the pupil 
is ready for the latter form of exercise—the turning of a piece of idio- 
matic English into a piece of idiomatic Latin. Exercises in prose 
composition, like those of the gymnasium, train the pupil to summon 
and use effectively the resources which he already has, and to develop 
new powers. The making of a "prose" is a very different thing from 
the making of individual sentences. It demands not only knowledge 
of vocabulary, of usage, of construction, but careful interpretation, 
resourcefulness, and architectonic skill, and its unquestionably high 
educational value lies in the fact that it makes such demands. Thus 
regarded, it is clearly an exercise that requires a considerable back- 
ground of Latin or Greek study. The way for it must be carefully 
prepared. Full-course pupils should begin it in the fourth year of 
study. 

Аз prose composition demands the translation of idiomatic English 
into idiomatic Latin or Greek, the pupil must be adequately trained in 
the reverse and easier process, the translation of idiomatic Latin or 
Greek prose into idiomatic English. The vicious habit of translating 
classical authors into some uncouth jargon is responsible, at least in 
part, for the too common weakness in prose composition. The Latin 
or Greek way of expressing English idioms is most easily learned 
from the study of Latin or Greek texts as translation proceeds, and the 
pupil should always be required to use the English idiom. The 
theme of the passage set for composition should be akin to the subject 
matter of the authors being studied and the teacher should, on frequent 
Occasions, construct a fair copy on the blackboard along with the class, 
building the “prose” up gradually and discussing as he goes along 
reasons for acceptance, rejection, or preference. Thereafter he should, 
as far as time allows, deal individually with the pupils’ versions, which 
he will, of course, have already revised. The proper order of words 
should always be insisted on 3 the reasons for deviations from the normal 
order should be fully explained; and the proper use of connectives 
should be made clear. Finally there is no better recipe for successful 
prose composition than the close study and thorough learning by heart 
of suitable passages in Latin and in Greek. Trained skilfully on these 
lines, a pupil of good capacity comes to write respectable Latin or. 
Greek prose, not without some pleasure in its accomplishment and 
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The Historical and Literary Background 


Failure to give pupils a clear conception of how the Greeks and 
the Romans lived and what they achieved tends, as much as anything 
else, to make the study of the classics in schools arid and dull, and to - 
encourage the belief that the results of a classical training are often 
too meagre to justify the time spent on it. 

No course can be regarded as satisfactory which does not include 
some instruction in the history, mythology, customs, thought, and 
material surroundings of the Greeks and the Romans. Pupils may 
by the mere reading of their texts acquire a certain elementary know- 
ledge of these matters which will help to give reality to their studies, 
but this is not enough. A regular programme is essential. In history 
continuity must be observed and an appropriate field must be covered, 
e.g., pupils must not be left in ignorance of the period in Roman history 
that lies between the campaigns of Hannibal and the age of Cicero, 
and of the period subsequent to the early years of Augustus. Again, 
an acquaintance with mythological stories is hardly less necessary for 
the understanding of Greek and Latin poetry than a knowledge of 
the accidence and syntax of the languages. Much of the information 
required both in history and in mythology can be readily obtained in 
the early years. One of the most profitable ways of doing this is to 
use, both in Greek and in Latin, a Course or reader in which some 
at least of the lessons consist of interesting and instructive material 
dealing with history or mythology. These books may contain some 
explanatory information which should be discussed and, if need be, 
amplified by the teacher. Further, as much English poetry cannot 
be properly appreciated or even understood without an adequate 
knowledge of mythology, classical teachers should, whenever the 
opportunity occurs, refer their pupils to the treatment of mythological 
stories by English poets. From the third year in Latin, a suitable 
book on history should be in the hands of the pupils; in Greek, in 
which the study of history is also of very great importance, a book 
should be introduced at an early stage. 

The classical classroom should have a classical atmosphere. The 
atlas or wall-map should be in constant use; pictures, photographs, 
including photographs of MS. pages, inscriptions, reproductions 
of ancient sculpture, and so forth are needed. Few classrooms have 
them. In the past, when the teaching of classics was concerned so 
much with grammatical minutiae, syntactical subtleties, and trans- 
lation from texts with little regard to content or human interest, their 
absence was intelligible enough. It is not so to-day. The modern 
view is that, while linguistic study must remain the core of the course, 
one of the ultimate aims of such study is to provide the key to the 
thoughts, feelings, habits, and actions of the people who spoke the 
language. The written word must be supplemented by that appeal 
to the eye which is so potent to stimulate both imagination and memory, 
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particularly when the language is an ancient one, spoken in lands and 
by peoples so different from our own. 

In the last half century archaeologists have brought to light much 
that has added greatly to our knowledge of the Greeks and the Romans; 
more than that, they have opened new chapters in our knowledge of 
other ancient peoples. We are beginning to think of the Greeks and 
the Romans not as virtually the whole ancient world but as peoples 
in a world in which there were or had been other great and flourishing 
civilizations. It is not to be expected that the teacher in the time at 
his disposal can say much to his pupils about these advances in know- 
ledge, but he should himself be aware of them and may well find 
opportunity to touch upon them incidentally. 

If there is not already a classical library or a classics section in the 
School library, steps should be taken to build one up. There should 
be facilities for that individual study which ought in the upper reaches 
of every school to form an important and valuable part of the training. 
No library can be considered satisfactory if it does not contain 
standard books of reference—one of the standard Latin-English 
dictionaries, a large edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, 
2 Homeric dictionary, at least one of the standard works on 
Latin grammar, at least one of the standard works on Greek grammar, 
Companions to Latin and Greek studies, and a good atlas of the ancient 
world. It should also have editions of the most widely studied 
classical authors, and scholarly translations of them, which may be 
used for purposes of reference, comparison, and illustration. The 
works of standard writers on classical history, literature, and anti- 
quities, including one reliable work on Roman Britain, should find a 
place on the shelves. It is desirable, too, that suitable periodicals 
and journals dealing with the work done in the various fields of 
classical learning should be regularly purchased. 


"vom 


Тһе Classics and English 


Earlier in these notes it has been emphasized that the study of the 
classics is not one to be undertaken in vacuo and simply for the sake 
of its value as a mental exercise. The effect which Greece and Rome 
have had on modern civilization is so great and has shown itself in 
such a variety of ways that the tracing of connections between ancient 
and modern developments in art, literature, or science may profitably 
be undertaken in several departments of the school. So close is the 
link between English and the classics that lack of co-operation between 
the departments is particularly to be deprecated. There is the bond 
of language and there is the bond of literature. Much stress has 
rightly been laid on the etymological connection between Greek and 
Latin on the one hand and English on the other. Of the 20,000 words 
commonly used in English, more than 10,000 (actually about 60 per 
cent.) are of Latin origin. It follows, therefore, that a knowledge of 
classical vocabulary will be of value in contributing to a full and 
intelligent comprehension of very many of the terms of social life, of 
citizenship, of philosophy, of religion, and of the sciences. 

On the historical influence of the classics on style there is little 
need to dilate. The achievements in prose of Milton, Addison, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Thackeray, and Pater, to name only a few of the 
many who might be cited, cannot be fully appreciated without know- 
ledge of the writers whom these men consciously made their models. 
Cicero, to whom they, in common with other European prose writers, 
owed most, was also the moulder of English oratory as exemplified 
by Pitt, Burke, and Fox, and famous orators of more recent times. 

What has been said with reference to style is applicable to poetry 
no less than to prose. Milton, Arnold, and Tennyson must be studied 
in comparison with their masters, Homer and Virgil. Dryden, Pope, 
Gray, Johnson—these and many more are only to be understood in 
full when considered as disciples to a greater or less degree of Pindar, 
Juvenal, or some other Greek or Latin poet. 

What is perhaps even more important is that the study of the 
classics may have a great influence on the pupil's own development; 
the virtues of order, simplicity, lucidity, compactness, and variety in 
writing can be and still are fostered by the reading of Latin and Greek, 
while the vices of complication, vagueness, and false sentiment can 
as effectually be discouraged by the same means. Max Beerbohm, 
writing of one of his teachers, said: “It was he that first taught me 
Latin, and gave me a love of Latin, and thereby enabled me to write 
English well”. 

In content, in spirit, and in form too the debt of our literature to 
the classics must be acknowledged. Chaucer and Shakespeare derived 
an immense amount of material from Latin sources. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, the exponents of new forms, are in thought 
much beholden to Plato, and many English poets have turned to Ovid 
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for inspiration. Greece and Rome gave us the forms of epic and 
pastoral. Even in the construction of his sonnets, Milton had in mind 
a classical model, the Odes of Horace. The Elizabethan | drama, 
particularly in its early stages, owed much not only to Greek tragedy 
but also to the influence of Seneca, while the later and largely native 
forms which emerged in this country present, when compared with 
the ancient masters, numerous points of resemblance, as well as of 
contrast, to which the pupil’s attention can most usefully be directed. 
A very good lesson in literary appreciation may be provided by dis- 
cussion also of minor matters, such as the treatment of simile in 
authors so different as Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, and Arnold, or 
the place occupied in Greek drama by the chorus, and in Shakespeare 
by the songs. It is not suggested that all this should fall on the 
English department; the classical department too should do its part. 
The chief thing is that the two departments should co-operate closely. 

№ considerable part in the fostering of connections between English 
and classical studies may be played by first-rate translations of the 
Greek and Latin authors. Judiciously used, they can give much 
useful information, not only on the content but also on the spirit 
and even the idiom of the originals, although it would be impossible 
to pretend that anything short of first-hand acquaintance with a 
language can ever fully reveal its genius. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance to the classical 
teacher of being versed in the necessary parts of English literature and 
to the English teacher of having a competent knowledge of the necessary 
parts of classical literature. To make good any deficiency is obviously 
more difficult for an English teacher who has little classical knowledge 
than for a classical teacher whose knowledge of English is limited. 
It is therefore suggested that, in forming the curriculum of pupils 
who intend to specialize later in English, school authorities should 
bear in mind the advantages which such pupils will derive not only 
from the study of Latin but also from the study of Greek. 
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